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Faith, in Milton and Dante 


TERENCE L. Conno.ty, S.J. 


PROTESTANT commentator on Dante and Milton 
has said: “As Dante was the poet of the Roman 
Catholic Church, so John Milton was the poet of the 
Protestant Reformation.” Like almost every general 
statement, this one is true only with qualifications, but it 
will serve very well to bring out the comparative ideals 
of Milton and Dante. Nearly every point of difference 
hetween them, especially in their greatest poems, is due 
to the difference in their respective religions, while their 
points of similarity can easily be traced to the fact that 
hoth were Christians. For instance, the very foundational 
conceptions of Milton’s epic and the Divine Comedy are 
clearly the result of the religions of the poets who wrote 
them. It would have been impossible for one so thor- 
oughly Catholic as Dante to fashion an “epic of which 
the rebel Archangel is the hero,” and “the consumma- 
tion as regards man, is the loss of innocence and Eden, 
and the liability to death; though the consummation as 
regards Satan is more in the nature of a triumph.” 
(Masson, “Introduction to Paradise Lost.”) Such a 
poem would have done violence to the very instincts of 
his Catholic Faith and so it was that under its infallible 
guidance, he chose a subject which “taken in its literal 
sense, is the state of souls after death. But considered 
allegorically, it is man and the rewards and punishments 
‘ he meets with from Divine justice, according as by his 
own free acts he deserves well or ill.” Was it a mere 
accident that Milton with his Turkish disdain for wom- 
an, chose a theme in which Eve was the temptress who 
brought sin and death upon the human race? How im- 
possible it would have been for Dante with his awesome 
reverence for woman, born of his devotedness to her 
who was 


“Humble and high beyond all other creatures 
The limit fixed of the eternal counsel.” (Par. xxxiii.) 


And how naturally did his nice sense of chivalry ex- 
clude Christian women, with but on exception, from the 
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realm of the damned. How instinctively did it lead him 
to the loftiest creation of all poetry, Beatrice. Similarly, 
Milton, poet of the Protestant Reformation, was forbid- 
den the treatment of purgatory, though, as Chateaubriand 
tells us, “it surpasses the subjects of heaven and hell, be- 
cause it possesses a future, which they do not.” 


Mitton’s Reticious Dovusts. 


Of course, early in this work of comparison, we are 
confronted with a very great difficulty, the shifting nature 
of Milton’s faith. Born, and remaining during youth a 
Puritan member of the Established Church, he had at 
thirty become an avowed Presbyterian; soon, he was an 
Independent or Congregationalist; ten years later, he had 
become a Baptist, in theory at least ; during his later years, 
he was very near to being a Quaker; and during the 
closing years of his life “he ceased to attend any church, 
he belonged to no religious communion and he had no re- 
ligious observances in his family.” (Masson.) What a 
pathetic yet logical evolution from the first denial of the 
infallible teachings of the Church to the final rejection 
of all religious dogma and practise! How faithfully did 
-it foreshadow the history of the Protestant Reformation 
itself ! 

Should we go to his “Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” 
to find Milton’s religious views, we should soon be lost 
in a perfect labyrinth of conflicting dogma. In it, as re- 
gards Divine revelation, Milton is a stanch defender of 
the sufficiency and infallibility of the Bible; respecting 
Divine decrees, he is an Arminian; concerning the per- 


sonality of Christ, an Arian; in regard to the origin and ° 


nature of the soul, a Traducian. From all this it is evi- 
dent how elusive a thing is Milton’s Credo. But its very 
illusiveness is Milton’s surest claim to the title, poet of 
the Protestant Reformation. 


DANTE’s UNSWERVING FAITH. 


With Dante all is different. From the very first line 
of the Inferno, to the last line of the Paradiso his Credo 
embodies the simple faith of the Catholic Church. It is 
Beatrice herself, the symbol of Divine revelation, who tells 
him, , 

“Either Testament, 
The Old and New, is yours: and for your guide, 
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The shepherd of the Church. Let this suffice 
To save you.” (Par. v.) 


With this profession of faith, Dante clearly rejects all 
that is opposed to the infallible teaching of the Church. 
[t matters not that he excoriates Popes who were his 
political enemies and inveighs mercilessly against the 
abuses of the Papal court. He never confuses the Prince 
of temporal power, with the Infallible Head of Christ’s 
Church. Witness his words to Pope Nicholas III. 


“If reverence for the keys restrained me not, 
Which thou in happier time didst hold, I yet 
Severer speech might use.” (Hell, ixv.) 


Milton, though the poet of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, had too true a poetic instinct to give any quarter 
io the fundamental doctrine of the Reformation in his 
creat epic. He saw too clearly that justification by faith 
alone, destroyed freedom of the will and made of heaven 
and hell places of eternal destiny wherein men were to 
enjoy forever the unspeakable bliss of the blessed or 
uffer the unutterable torments of the damned, accord- 
ing to the mere caprice of the merciless God. Conse- 
quently, with unmistakable clearness he proclaims the 
Catholic doctrine of man’s freedom of will, in his descrip- 
tion of man’s temptation by the devil. 


“For man will hearken to his glozing lies, 

And easily transgress the sole command, 

Sole pledge of his obedience: so will fall 

He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault? 
Whose but his own? ingrate, he had of Me 

All he could have: I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall.” 


(Par. Lost, III, 93-99.) 


Again, God the Father, speaking of His Only Begotten 
Son, thus describes the freedom of the Angels before 
their fall! 


“They themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not I: If I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault.” 


(Par. Lost, III, 116-118.) 
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Again, when the Angel Gabriel dismisses Adam, his 
parting words are, 


“Stand fast: to stand or fall 
Free in thine own arbitrament it lies.” 
(Par. Lost, VIII, 642-643.) 


It is hardly necessary to say how clearly the Divine 
Comedy shows Dante’s belief. 


“Supreme of gifts, which God, creating, gave 
Of His free bounty, sign most evident 

Of goodness and in His account most prized, 
Was liberty of will.” (Par. V.) 


Mixton’s SATAN 


Though Milton in his poem rejected the fundamental 
dogma of the Reformation, he possessed in a rare degree 
its fundamental vice, Satanic pride. Would it be un- 
critical to say that this is the reason for his sympathy 
with him who is pride incarnate? How else could he 
have described him with “such resemblance of the High- 
est”? 

“High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Show’rs on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence; and from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Thus high insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with Heav’n.” 

(Par. Lost, II, 1-10.) 


Nor was it only a semblance of external majesty that 
Milton’s Satan retained, when he exclaimed 


“What tho’ the field be lost? 
All is not lost; th’ unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome; 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me: to bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and defy his power, 
Who from the terror of this arm so late 
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Doubted his empire, that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall.” (Par. Lost, I, 105-116.) 


Even the subordinate demons share something of Sat- 
an’s princeliness, for when Beélzebub rises to address the 
fallen host, Milton thus describes him 


“Which when Beélzebub perceived, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state: deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruin: sage he stood, 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noon-tide air.” 

(Par. Lost. II, 302-309.) 


Again, it is Belial that mirrors his master’s compelling 
pride and utters the false cry of impossible hope that 
would destroy the very eternity of the “everlasting fire - 
which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” (Matt. 
xxv, 41.) 


“Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can heav’n show more? 
Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements, these piercing fires 

As soft as now severe, our temper chang’d 

Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain.” 





(Par. Lost, II, 272-278.) 


Dante’s HELL 


How truly “shallow and false” is this, Milton’s concep- 
tions of hell, when contrasted with the awful truthfulness 
of Dante’s lines, 


“Through me you pass into the city of woe; 
Through me you pass into eternal pain; 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved .. . 
Before me things create were none, save things 
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Eternal, and eternal I endure. 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 
(Hell, III.) 


Such is the Catholic picture of the eternal prison-house 
of despair. There is as little of hopefulness in it as there 
is of loveliness in Dante’s Catholic portrayal of Satan. 


“That Emperor, who sways 
The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from the ice 
Stood forth; ... 
. . . If he were beautiful 
As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 
To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 
May all our misery flow. O what a sight! 
How passing strange it seemed, when I did spy 
Upon his head three faces: one in front 
Of hue vermilion, the other two with this 
Midway each shoulder joined and at the crest; . 
The right ’twixt wan and yellow seem’d: the left 
To look on, such as come from whence old Nile 
Stoops to the lowlands. Under each shot forth 
Two mighty wings, enormous as became 
A bird so vast. Sails never such I saw 
Outstretches on the wide sea. No plumes had they, 
But were in texture like a bat: and these 
He flapped i’ th’ air, that from him issued still 
Three winds wherewith Cocytus to its depth 
Was frozen. At six eyes he wept: the tears 
Adown three chins distill’d with bloody foam. 
At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d, 
Bruised as with ponderous engine. 

(Hell, xxiv.) 


The ‘horrible repulsiveness of this picture is increased 
a hundred-fold when from the interpretation of a great 
commentator we learn its full significance. “He (Satan) 
stands out breast-high from the ice-bound Cocytus: the 
upper portion of his gigantic form, towering upwards 
into infernal space, has three faces, one fiery red, another 
of pallid hue, the third coal-black. These represent the 
three then known quarters of the globe, Europe, Asia and 
Africa, for in them all this ‘Emperor, who sways the realm 
of sorrow,’ has slaves. His triple face is also in a sense 
a monstrous and infernal antithesis of the most Holy 
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Trinity, whom Dante on the threshold of hell describes as 
supreme Power, Wisdom, and Love. Hence one face is 
red with rage, the rage of the violent against God. 
Another is black as night, for the pall of ignorance has 
extinguished the light of grace. The third is ghastly 
white, where pallid envy has blanched the white hue of 
love. Once preeminent among the Seraphim, like them 
he has three pairs of mighty wings, but they are hideous 
and like those of a bat. When he unfolds them to raise 
himself from his fetters, the icy currents they produce 
freeze the lakes still harder.” (Hettinger, p. 144.) 


DANTE’S DEMONS TREMBLE 


Again, Dante, unlike Milton, portrays the utter submis- 
siveness of the demons to God’s will in the scene in 
which, under the leadership of Malacoda, “with storm 
and fury” they threaten to destroy himself and Virgil, 


“Believest thou, Malacoda! I had come 
Thus far from all your skirmishing secure,” 
My teacher answered, “without Will Divine 
And destiny propitious? Pass we then; 
For so Heaven’s pleasure is, that I should lead 
Another through this savage wilderness.” 
Forthwith so fell his pride, that he let drop 
The instrument of torture at his feet 
And to the rest exclaimed: “We have no power 
To strike him.” (Hell, xxi.) 


This is the admission that Dante’s Catholic sense 
wrung from the demons in hell, arrayed against the “Will 
Divine.” 

Contrast with this the reasoning of Belial, the strate- 
sem of Beélzebub, the ungovernable fury of Moloch, and 
Satan’s ceaseless mustering of demons blind with rage. 
“O’er heav’n’s high tow’rs to force resistless sway” (Par. 
Lost, II, 62.) Such a picture does not transcend Scrip- 
ture: it contradicts it. But Dante, guided by his Catholic 
sense, simply embellished Scriptural truth. With imagery 
vivid and awful he attributed to the damned, according to 
the nature of their sin, sufferings accidentally different 
that added a touch of appropriateness and reality to them. 
For instance, of those who on earth had presumed to 
predict future events, 
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“Each wondrously seemed to be reversed 

At the neck-bone, so that the countenance 

Was from the reins averted; and because 

None might before him look, they were compell’d 

To advance with backward gate. Thus one perhaps 
Hath been by force of palsy clean transposed, 

But I ne’er saw it nor believe it so.” (Hell xx.) 


Again, we see the touch of fanciful appropriateness that 
describes the punishment of hypocrites. 


“There in the depth we saw a painted tribe, 

Who paced with tardy steps around, and wept, 

Faint in appearance and o’ercome with toil. 

Cloaks had they on, with hoods, that fell low down 

Before their eyes, in fashion like to those 

Worn by the monks in Cologne. Their outside 

Was overlaid with gold, dazzling to view, 

But leaden all within, and of such weight 

That Frederick’s compared to these were straw, 

Oh everlasting wearisome attire!” 

i (Hell, xxiii.) 

This will suffice for matters of sheer dogma to contrast 
the grotesque falsehood Milton has left us in his unguided 
treatment of an eternal truth, with the burning reality 
seared into our minds by the immortal Florentine, under 
the infallible guidance of holy Church. 


TuHeE STYLE OF THE Two Poets 


Even in the matter of style, I think it would be easy to 
show how the abstract indefiniteness of Milton and the 
detailed concreteness of Dante are but the clear reflec- 
tions of their respective faiths. Likewise, the figure of 
Dante, “In the midway of this our mortal life,” over- 
whelmed with remorse of conscience, standing before 
Beatrice, 

“As children silent and ashamed 

Stand, listening, with their eyes upon the earth, 

Acknowledging their fault and self-condemned.” 
(Par. xxxi.) 


is a genuine picture of Catholic repentance. Repentance 
that would reform life in conformity with definite and 
unchanging morality. Contrast with this, Milton. In his 
youth he had written, 
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“So dear to Heaven is saintly Chastity 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.” 
(Comus. ) 


yet, in later life, chafing under the trials of an unhappy 
marriage, he changed his ideals with the dexterity charac- 
teristic of the Protestant Reformation and flooded Eng- 
land with repeated violent pamphlets in favor of divorce. 
But we must say a word about the influence of their 
political opinions upon the work of these poets, for it has 
been truly said that political activity “made Dante lean, as 
it made Milton blind.” Much has been written about 
Dante, the Ghibelline, but how he can be so called I do 
not understand. As Dean Church puts it, “he had a very 
decided and complete political theory, which certainly was 
not Guelph; and, as parties then were, it was not much 
more Ghibelline.” Similarly, Milton has come down in 
history as the great Puritan poet and defender of the lib- 


erties of the people. That he was a great poet, we must 
concede; that he was a Puritan, we have already dis- 
proved; that he was not a defender of the liberties of the 
people is clear from every chapter of his political history, 
as well as from the irreverent, if not blasphemous passage 
in Paradise Regained where Christ Himself thus describes 
the common people: 


“And what the people but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and well weighed, scarce worth the praise? 
They praise and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other: 
And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 
To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 
Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise, 
His lot who dares be singularly good. 
Th’ intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised.” 
(Par. Regained, III, 49-59.) 


It seems almost cruel thus to destroy the delusive por- 
trait of Milton painted by historians from Masson, his 
voluminous biographer, to the most recent textbook on the 
history of English literature. All of these writers seemed 
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to have conspired against the truth though some are less 
bold than Dr. Long who opens his sketch on Milton, with 
Wordsworth’s sonnet! In such works we read much about 
Milton’s profound Christianity. True, his lofty imagina- 
tion could, with sublime boldness, say of the morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, 


“The stars with deep amaze, 
Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze,” 


but fifteen years later, when he had gradually lost more 
and more of his Christian heritage and grew in hatred of 
the Church from which he had derived it, he solemnly 
abolished the festival of Christmas, prescribed that busi- 
ness should be conducted as usual on that day and forbade 
shops to be closed! Again, we read much about the 
trumpet-blast of vengeance for the slaughtered Piedmon- 
tese, in the sonnet that begins, 4 


“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine.mountains cold,” 


but why was that trumpet silent when his own party per- 
petrated the ten-fold more awful massacre of Drogheda? 
In like strain we hear perpetually of Milton’s candor and 
religious fearlessness in refusing Anglican Orders be- 
cause he could not in conscience take the oath required 
of candidates, but it is a matter of historical record that 
a short time previously he had twice taken that identical 
oath: once before receiving his A.B. degree at Cambridge 
and again three years later when he was given the degree 
of M.A. It would not be difficult to establish a very clear 
connection between these neglected facts in Milton’s biog- 
raphy and the accommodating nature of the Protestant 
Reformation, for as surely as calumnious haters of the 
Church have accused the Jesuits of teaching the odious 
principle that the end justifies the means, so surely does 
history show that the leaders of the Protestant Refor- 
mation had a well-developed faculty for putting it into 
practise. With these, Milton’s characteristics, Dante’s 
steadfastness, not always blameless, suggests more than a 
mere contrast in character. Had Dante not professed the 
unchanging Faith of a Catholic he could hardly have writ- 
ten the lines that in the great adventure of life, reflected 
the unswerving purpose of his fierce earnestness. 
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“Do fortune as she list, I stand prepared. 

Not new or strange such earnest to mine ear. 

Speed Fortune then her wheel, as likes her best: 

The clown, his mattock: all things have their course.” 

(Hell, xv.) 

From this merely suggestive comparison of Milton and 
Dante, we see how strikingly similar they are, yet how 
utterly unlike. Similar, in that both are Christian; unlike 
in that one is Catholic, the other, Protestant. Thus, even 
in literature—or rather, especially in literature—there can 
be no divorce between a man’s faith and his works and to 
appreciate the one, we must understand the other. It has 
been beautifully said of poetry, “Suffer her to wanton, 
suffer to play, so she play round the foot of the Cross!” 
But the foot of the Cross and the Catholic Faith are one 


and no man may stray from it either in suffering or at 
play. 





Our American Foundations 


The Louisville “Record” 


ADY NANCY ASTOR of England is a native 

American that renounced the allegiance of her birth 
to become a subject of King George. She is now a Mem- 
ber of the British Parliament and is the first woman to 
hold a seat in that body in modern times. Many suppose 
that she is the first woman that ever sat in in the English 
Parliament, but that is not true. Back in the “good old 
days” when it was “Merry England,” Catholic women 
were members of the English Parliament, and during the 
formative period of that country’s civilization, they 
stamped the impress of their influence on her acts 
and laws. 

But Lady Astor is the first woman to sit in the Parlia- 
ment of England since the so-called Reformation, and 
this fact gives her a distinction which some persons seem 
to consider as praiseworthy as if it were a distinction 
based on merit; so that when she comes visiting the land 
she has forsworn, her views and opinions are caught up 
by a sycophantic press and heralded as oracles of wisdom. 
This would be foolish enough, in view of her slight claim 
to attention, if the views she expressed were confined to 
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matters -affecting her adopted land; it reaches the point of 
absurdity when she exploits her views on matters that 
affect only the land she has renounced. 


CaTHOLIC AMERICA 


Our particular interest is occasioned by a statement 
made in New York by this Englishwoman, in which, ac- 
cording to newspaper report, referring to America, she 
said: “This is a Protestant country, founded by Protest- 
ants and based on Protestant faith. Catholics are wel- 
come here, but they must remember that our (sic!) 
foundations are Protestant and cannot be changed.” 

That is certainly a remarkable statement for an intelli- 
gent person to make, when America was discovered by a 
Catholic, explored by Catholics, achieved her independence 
only with the help of Catholics, and has three times more 
Catholics in her bosom than she has of any other religious 
denomination. 

Columbus, Vespucci, De Soto, Coronado, Ponce de 
Leon, Duluth, La Salle, Marquette, Champlain, both of 
the Cabots, Allouez, Hennepin, Cartier, Junipero Serra, 
all were Catholics. Who else had a hand in the discovery 
and early explorations of America? 

Catholics were the first settlers in Florida, New Orleans, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Arizona, Colorado, Texas, New 
Mexico. Thev were the first to people the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. the shores of the Great Lakes, the Valley 
of the Mississippi, the plains of Kansas, the whole Pacific 
Coast from California Gulf to Puget Sound. 

Catholics built the first church in America, opened the 
first school, printed the first book. The first song to 
awaken the echoes of our forests was the chant of Cath- 
olic missionaries, who were at work here a hundred years 
before the first Protestant preachers came. Father John 
Padilla, the first martyr of the Church in our country, 
was slain six-hundred miles west of the Mississippi, in 
Kansas, in 1542, eighty-eight years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on the Atlantic coast, which they never 
left. : 
The Father of the American navy, John Barry, was a 
Catholic. The founder of the American cavalry, Gen- 
eral Moylan, was a Catholic. The only Indian Chief who 
with his tribe fought with Washington during the Revolu- 


* 
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tion, the Penobscot, Orono, was a Catholic, as was the 
whole of his tribe. The reason that Arnold gave for 
turning traitor was, that Washington surrounded himself 
“with too many Papists.” Catholic France furnished us 
men, money—which was loaned by the French Hierarchy 
—and her fleet. Catholic Spain opened her ports to us in 
the South and furnished us with merchantmen and sup- 
plies. Catholic Poland, Catholic Ireland and the Catholic 
States of Germany gave us some of our best officers, the 
only foreign officers we had in the army of the Revolution. 
It is a singular fact that the only people from other 
lands to help the American patriots win the independence 
of our country were Catholics. 

When Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, more than 
half the army that surrounded his forces were Catholic. 
When the Revolution was ended, the entire navy at the 
disposal of America was commanded by Catholics. It is 
not for one who has herself forsworn allegiance to her 
native land, to tell us that Catholics are welcome here. It 
is our country! Others, too, may say that, but none can 


say it with more truth, more justice or more sincerity 
than Catholics. 


AMERICAN IDEALS CATHOLIC 


Nor are the institutions, the ideals, or the genius of 
America based upon or derived from Protestant faith, as 
our English visitor says. That would be impossible in 
the nature of things. Because there is no principle pecu- 
liar to Protestantism, except the so-called principle of 
private interpretation, that is held by all Protestants alike, 
and no government could, of course, be based on the prin- 
ciple of private interpretation. Had the woman stated ~ 
that America was founded on the Presbyterian religion, or © 
the Lutheran religion, or the religion of some other par- 
ticular sect, she would not have stated an impossible thing, 
however untrue; but when she speaks of the Protestant 
religion without reference to a particular sect, she is talk- 
ing of something that has no existence. 

Even in a figurative sense, the assertion that America is 
a Protestant country cannot be justified. All of the Prot- 
estants in our country, with their two-hundred different 
denominations put together, do not make up twenty-five 
per cent of our population. Our schools are not Protest- 
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ant, our laws are not Protestant, our courts are not 
Protestant, and the Protestant principle of private inter. 
pretation is repudiated by every State government in the 
Union, and by our Federal system as well. Nowhere in 
America is a citizen allowed to construe our laws or define 
our public policy or interpret his duties or his rights on 
the principle of private judgment. This is the one prin- 
ciple that distinguishes Protestantism in all its different 
forms, and this one principle is abjured by the whol 
American polity. To say that America is a Protestant 
country is to speak without thought, recklessly, in utter 
disregard of truth. 


CaTHOLIC TENDENCY 


But our ideas of democracy, self-government, freedom 
of conscience, separation of Church and State, are not 
these of Protestant origin? Indeed, not. They are of 
Christian origin. As well say that the doctrine that Jesus 
Christ is God is of Protestant origin, as to say that the 
principle of rendering to Caesar what belongs to Caesar 


and to God what belongs to God, which is the last word 
in the relations of Church and State, is of Protestant 
origin. The Catholic Church had been teaching this prin- 
ciple, as it had been teaching that doctrine, for fifteen 
centuries before Protestantism arose. . 

And so it is with the other fundamentals of America 
polity. They are of Christian polity. They are of Chris 
tian origin. They were known, acknowledged, taught, 
and more or less applied, from the time of Christ on. 
They were recognized, living principles when the move 
_ ment that took the name of Protestantism arose. The 
various Protestant sects, whilé protesting other teachings 
of the Church, took over these principles, one sect this 
principle, one that, one another. But they did not ceas 
to be Catholic principles because the Protestants adoptel 
them. 

Take the American idea of democracy—that all men are 
created free and equal and governments derive their jut 
powers from the consent of the governed: this princip 
was declared by Catholic moralists as early as the fourth 
century. It was defined in almost the identical words 0 
our Declaration by St. Thomas Aquinas more than fit 
hundred years before the great charter of America wa 
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framed. It is a Catholic principle. It was being taught 
in every Catholic university of Europe when Protestant- 
ism arose. It is taught today in every Catholic univer- 
sity of the world. It did not cease to be a Catholic princi- 
ple because Protestants also adhered to it, as some of 
them did. 

CATHOLICS AND LIBERTY 


Take the principle of religious liberty which we value so 
highly. It was the Catholic, Lord Baltimore, who 
declared this principle in America. It was the Assembly 
of Catholic Maryland which passed the first Act of Tolera- 
tion in our land and thus, as Bancroft says, “established 
here the first haven of religious liberty in the wide world.” 
.. . Religious liberty is a Catholic principle, some Cath- 
olic rulers in the past have violated it, the same as have 
Protestant rulers. 

Our Protestant friends need not admit these to be Cath- 
olic principles unless they are willing. They may, if they 
insist, call them Christian principles; but they cannot call 
them Protestant principles without subjecting themselves 
to just criticism. 

That is true of all of our American fundamentals. 
There is nothing Protestant about them. They are for 
the most part based on Catholic teaching. Our whole 
Federal system is derived from the hierarchical govern- 
ment of the Catholic Church. Our Supreme Judiciary is 
a recognition of the need of an authoritative, infallible 
voice to guide mankind. Our repudiation of the hereditary 
principle in government parallels the Catholic idea. 

And so one parallel after another could be drawn. 
Catholics feel very comfortable in America. We feel at 
home here. We can say with pride, as we can say with 
truth, this is our country. Not, of course, ours only: 
but ours none the less. We hope that no Catholic would 
be so supercilious as to “welcome” Protestants in America. 
For they, even as ourselves, are here by right. But they 
were not here first; they are not in the majority; they 
neither control nor guide the destinies of our country, and 
when one of their expatriate adherents comes speaking of 
Protestant preemption in terms that would deny to Cath- 
olics a common heritage in their own land, it ‘is not calcu- 
lated to promote American ideals of justice and fair-play. 





Catholic Higher Education 


Tue Hoty FatHer’s LETTER TO THE UNIVERSITY oF 
MILAN 


The Boston “Pilot” 


ITH the greatest satisfaction We have received the 
W volume containing all the documents regarding the 
foundation of the Catholic University and its actual or 
ganization; from these documents We have been en. 
abled to draw a well-grounded confirmation of all that was 
already personally known to Us as to the notable progress 
which, in such a brief space of time has been made by the 
young Athenaeum, regarding its organization and the 
order of intellectual and scientific matter. No les 
acknowledged by Us is the noble address which accom 
panied the offering of this volume, and in which the pro 
moters, teachers and students protest their filial devotion 
toward this Seat of truth, and confirm their resolutions 
to devote all their strength by assiduous labor and new 
sacrifices to render the University capable of carrying out 
its most noble program and its important and delicate 
mission. 

Without doubt, as We have already seen expressed in 
the same discourse, the Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart, so devoted to the Church, and joining the ardor of 
faith to the culture of science, has fixed upon it the eyes 
not alone of those who are kindly disposed, but also of 
those who are working in other camps. Therefore, great 
is the responsibility of this Institute. 

Continuing to confide in the Divine assistance, it wil 
continuously persevere in the noble resolutions ‘of its 
grand origin and its sublime ends. An Athenaeum which 
boasts, in the Catholic name, the most perfect and cor 
stant mission under the direction of the Supreme Pontiff, 
will always have enrolled on its banner the motto: “In 
Science Religion, and in Religion Science.” To conform 
to this motto which is the synthesis of its didactic and 
moral program, in which religion and science are 9 
harmonized, it labors for the moral and spiritual forma 
tion of youth, so as to prepare a new generation which 
shall most efficaciously cooperate with the religious and 
moral renovation of society, and the restoration of the 
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Kingdom of God upon earth. It will maintain its high 
authority in scientific fields and dedicate itself with severe 
and assiduous diligence and with persevering labor and 
the study of human discipline, and will concur validly 
with that same progress of science which prepares a man 
for new victories and always more glorious conquests. 
Thus, in the light of its deeds, will it demonstrate that 
the Church is so far from cutting off the arts and culture 
and science, that she favors and promotes them in mul- 
tiple guises. That, as arts and science emanate from God, 
the Seat of wisdom, so they may be cultivated for God and 
with the help of His grace, rightly conducted. 

St. Augustine, speaking against the incredulity of his 
times, says: “There are those who think the Christian re- 
ligion to be ridiculed rather than adhered to, because in 
it not the thing which is seen is shown, but faith ruling 
things which are unseen. 

“\We therefore, confute those who through human 
prudence are unwilling to believe what they are not able 
to see, and although we are not able to demonstrate to 
human eyes the Divine truths, which we believe, neverthe- 
less to human minds we demonstrate those things.” 

\Vhence, the same holy Doctor who gives such a great 
mission to human reason in the defense of Catholic doc- 
trine, has demonstrated in beautiful syntheses the office of 
human reason allied to faith, assuring us that from the 
study of human things “faith becomes more healthy, is 
nourished, defended, strengthened.” 

So, the new Catholic University with the help of that 
Heart in which are all the treasures of Divine wisdom and 
knowledge, will join to vast and profound study and 
discipline, a no less vast and profound cultivation of 
Catholic Truth and will contribute validly to dissipate the 
dismal errors of all those who believe that they discover 
contradictions between science and faith, to the end that, 
as has already been said by the Vatican Council, “The 
dogmas of faith exposed according to the mind of the 
Church, neither false nor fantastic, are postulated by 
reason.” 

Awaiting these grand norms, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, the new Catholic University will 
take up anew the glarious traditions of the Universities 
founded at former periods by Our Predecessors, which 
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in the Middle Ages were the only watch-towers which 
through the obscure shadows dispersed beneficent rays 
of human and Divine knowledge which reconciled the 
doctrines of the Catholic religion with the best govern. 
ment of society. 

And this wish, We renew with all Our heart while 
expressing Our paternal benevolence and best auguries 
for the future celestial favors, and impart the Apostolic 
Benediction on you, Beloved Son, to your promoters, 
teachers, students and benefactors of the University of the 
Sacred Heart, beloved by Us, honored and happy to be 
enrolled among its friends. 

Given at Rome, St. Peter’s, April 22, 1922, the first 
year of Our pontificate, Pius PP. XI. 





The Results of Mixed Marriages 


The Bombay “Examiner” 
eg tg mixed marriages with Protestants as 


as such, the Church discourages these as a general 
principle. It is so much more rational, and according to 
common-sense, for people of the same religion to marry to- 
gether, that one can never see why people criticize the 
Church for its attitude of discouragement. If religion 
enters into life at all—and unless it does, you cannot call 
it religion—it is the most incongruous ‘situation in the 
world for people of two different religions to marry. If 
therefore it has to be done, it can only be justified as a 
sort of makeshift ; as something for which there is a special 
reason in a given case, demanding a deviation from the 
normal. The Church does recognize ‘such exceptions, and 
yields to them—some think rather too easily. Sometimes 
there are really solid reasons. For instance, people with 
a small circle of acquaintance have to marry whom they 
can get, or lose their chance. A Protestant partner comes 
in the way and is accepted, for it might be a long time 
before a suitable Catholic partner would turn up. This 
is a quite good excuse. Sometimes Catholics are how- 
ever at fault, in jumping at a Protestant partner when a 
suitable Catholic partner could easily be had. But even 
here, when a couple have fallen in love, it is hard for 
the Church to say them nay. 
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Sometimes the Protestant partner is an altogether satis- 
factory person, and everything results well. But in the 
majority of cases it is not so. The Catholic party either 
joins the Protestant religion, or gives up Catholic prac- 
tise, or at least indifferentism sets in. Then again the 
Protestant party sometimes backs out of the promises, 
and forces, or at least persuades the Catholic party to 
allow the children to be brought up Protestants, and so 
on. 

Experience varies in different places and at different 
times. I once knew two experienced parish priests in 
one town who found mixed marriages a fruitful source.of 
conversion to the Church, and on the whole a success. 
Another experienced parish priest not far off had just 
the opposite experience. Saddening experiences are at 
any rate not uncommon. While writing this article, we 
happened to come across a concrete instance in the Catho- 
lic !imes which we reproduce. “Observer,” writing on 
this subject, sends the following details of an ordinary 
week’s visiting of his parish by a parish priest, one 
week’s casual visiting, fifty families visited: 


1—Mixed marriage. 2 children. Satisfactory. 2—Catholic 
marriage. 6children. Satisfactory. 3—Mixed marriage. 2 chil- 
dren baptized Catholics, educated strong Protestants. Mother 
apostate. 4—Mixed marriage. 6 children. Fairly satisfactory. 
5—Catholic marriage. 4 children. Quite satisfactory. 6—Mixed 
marriage. 3 children. No religion in home. 7—Mixed marriage. 
2 children in Protestant school. 8—Mixed marriage. 6 children. 
1 baptized Protestant, 2 baptized Catholic, 3 not at all. 9—Mixed 
marriage. 4 children. Fairly satisfactory. 10—Catholic mar- 
fiage. 6 children. All excellent. 11—Mixed marriage. '4 chil- 
dren. No religion practised. 12—Mixed marriage. 3 children. 
No religion. 13—Mixed marriage. 1 child. Baptized; no prac- — 
tise. 14—Mixed marriage. 2 children. Both good. 15—Mixed 
marriage. 3 children. Baptized Protestants. 16—Mixed mar- 
tiage. 3 -children. Baptized Catholics; unsatisfactory. 17— 
Mixed marriage. 4 children. Very poor specimens. 18—Mixed 
marriage. 6 children. Satisfactory. 19—Mixed marriage. 5 chil- 
dren. Fair. 20—Mixed marriage. 1 child. Fair. 21—Mixed 
marriage. 3 children. Abandoned religion. 22—Mixed marriage. 
1 child. No practise. 23—Mixed marriage. 2 children. Apos- 
tates. 24—Mixed marriage. No children. Catholic does not 
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practise. 25—Mixed marriage. 3 children. Brought up Pro. 
testants. 26—Mixed marriage. 6 children. All attending Pro. 
testant schools. 27—Catholic marriage. 7 children. All good, 
28—Mixed marriage. 3 children. No practise. 29—Mixed mar. 
riage. No children. Catholic good. 30—Mixed marriage. 4 
children. Satisfactory. 31—Mixed marriage. No children, 
Catholic fair. 32—Two good Catholic spinsters. *33—Catholic 
marriage. 2 children. All good. 24—Catholic marriage. 6 chil. 
dren. All good. 35—Catholic marriage. 3 children. All good 
36—Mixed marriage. 1 child. No practise. Child in Protestant 
school. 37—Catholic marriage. 1 child. Good. 38—Mixed mar. 
riage. 6 children. All baptized Protestants. 39—Catholic mar. 
riage. 8 children.. All good. 40 Mixed marriage. 1 child 
Baptized Protestant. 41—Mixed marriage. 1 child. Fair. 42- 
Mixed marriage. 1 child. Fair. 43—A slack convert. 44 
Mixed marriage. 5 children. None practise. 45—Catholic mar- 
riage. No children. Both good. 46—Mixed marriage. 7 chil- 
dren. None practise. 47—Mixed marriage. 7 children. One 
child practises. 48—Mixed marriage. 2 children. One practises, 
49—Mixed marriage. 4 children. All fair. 50—Mixed marriage 
13 children. All brought up Protestants. 


“Observer” adds: May we not infer from the above 
one prolific cause of the great leakage which is taking 
place? 
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